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the welfare of the State, and the prosperity of
the individual, would be attained by centralising the
administration, by weakening or destroying the rem-
nants of local rule which operated as a check upon
the efficient action of the general government,
and this object he pursued steadily and success-
fully.

The minister had no taste for popular assemblies.
He had been a member of the States-General; he
was impressed by its failure to produce any import-
ant results, and he had no desire to see such an in-
stitution become more effective. Nor did he view
with any more favour the provincial States which
still existed in some parts of France, or the various
forms of local activity which had thus far escaped
the benumbing influence of the general government.

He would have thought it impossible to fit the
people for self-government, and a fatal measure for
the State, even if it had been possible. For public
opinion he had a contempt that he did not conceal,
and which was not entirely unfounded. " The
people complain," he writes, " of necessary evils
as much as of those that can be avoided; they are
ignorant of what is useful to the State, and com-
plain of ills which must be borne in order to escape
still greater ills."

Apprehensive lest the people should acquire an
influence that he believed would be dangerous, he
found, or professed to find, comfort in the reflection
that their poverty would leave them no time for
dreams of political power. In his political testa-
ment he wrote: permanently modified the form of
